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reminiscent of the old order. The law schools of the
country have for a number of years been conducting
courses in the Marxist methods of combating crime
and rehabilitating criminals as these are practiced in
the Soviet penal institutions. More recently the Insti-
tute of Administrative Training in Moscow has estab-
lished a separate faculty of penitentiary sciences whose
'students are drawn exclusively from among the direc-
tors and chiefs of prisons, of prison colonies and of
prison labor camps.
For the lower grade prison attendants, the Com-
missariat of the Interior, which until recently has had
charge of all correctional institutions, has issued a
handbook entitled "What the Prison Personnel Should
Know/' In simple language, such as a man who has
had only three or four grades in the public schools
would understand, the booklet attempts to strike a
balance between the strict revolutionary discipline de-
manded by the dictatorial programme of the govern-
ment and the visions of a "socialist future" in which
there will be neither crime nor prisons, which the Rus-
sian people have come more or less to accept and to
expect. The instructions of the Commissariat of the
Interior build a veritable wall around the rights and
privileges of the prisoner which no prison attendant
can break down with impunity.
"The Soviet government," the prison personnel is
instructed in this handbook, "cannot look upon the
criminal as upon an enemy who is to be subdued or as